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Gossec. 


{Translated from the French for Dwight’s Journal of 
Music.] I 


In the month of February, 1751, the Rue 
Neuve-Saint-Roch was all alive with the prepa- 
rations for a féte to be given that same night 
at a fine hotel situated not far from the middle 
of that street. This hotel, which had a second 
entrance on the Rue de la Sourditre, was that 
of the celebrated farmer-general, Jean-foseph 
Leriche de la Poupelinitre. Many years pre- 
viously he had repudiated his first name, Le- 
riche, fearing no doubt that it might be taken 
for a nick-name, and had slightly altered his 
second by dropping a letter; he then remained 
the Sieur de la Popelinitre, and he might also 
have added, as did the financier Zamet, lord of 
several hundred millions of crowns. 

The grand féte about to be celebrated at his 
hotel was an anniversary, not of his birth, still 
less of his marriage, but that of his deliverance ; 
so, at least, was he accustomed to call the day 
corresponding to a period already three years 
distant, but which had been signalized by a 
most scandalous adventure, with which all 
Paris had been amused. This was the famous 
story of the fire-place with a revolving front, 
by means of which the Marshal de Richelieu in- 
troduced himself into the chamber of Mme. -de 
la Popelinitre, while her husband was keeping 
her carefully locked up in order to withdraw 
her from the intrigues of the gallant marshal. 
M. de la Popelinitre had, it must be acknowl- 
edged, married his wife reluctantly, and in cir- 
cumstances little calculated to make him bless 
the chain which bound him. 

* * * * * 

Notwithstanding the publicity of his conju- 
gal disgrace, he did not give up his mode of 
life, but continued to receive in his salon all 
the celebrities in literature, science and art, 
and all the ornaments of the nobility and of 
the legal and military professions. But every 
year, on the anniversary of his separation, he 
gave a most splendid féte, and it was of the 
preparations for one of these fétes that we spoke 
at the beginning of this story. 


One of the chief attractions of the soirées of 
M. dela Popelinitre was the excellent music to 
be heard there. At that time musical reunions 
were a rarity, and those at the Hétel de la 
Popelinitre were of a splendor to which it 
would be in vain to seek a parallel in our times. 
Rameau, the greatest French musician of the 
eighteenth century, was then at the zenith of 
his glory, and Rameau owed everything to M. 
de 1a Popelinitre. It was the generous finan- 
cier who had assisted him to take the first steps 
in a career, which up to his fiftieth year he had 
not been able to enter upon. It was M. de la 
Popelinitre who had advanced to Rameau the 
six hundred livres in consideration of which 
the Abbé Pellegrin had consented to entrust to 
him his poem Hippolyte et Aricie; it was at M. 





de la Popeliniére’s house that the first trials 
were made of this first opera of Rameau ; it 
was owing to the protection of M. de la Pope- 
linidre that it was received, rehearsed and per- 
formed, and the gratitude of the artist never 
failed fora single moment during his whole 
life. The financier, on his part, was proud of 
his protégé, as he had a right to be. In order 
to facilitate the rendering of all Rameau’s com- 
positions, the first hearing of which was always 
reserved forhim, M. de la Popeliniére had at his 
command a full corps of musicians, chorus and 
solo singers, the whole expense of which 
amounted to not less than thirty thousand 
livres a year; but the pleasure and honor which 
this great outlay afforded him were such that 
they seemed to him to be cheaply purchased. 

On this occasion a new opera by Rameau was 
to be performed. It was in one act and was 
entitled Za Guirlande. The first performance 
at the Opera was not to take place until some 
months later, and this early hearing was all the 
more attractive as the period when the work 
was to be made public was somewhat remote. 
Several rehearsals had already taken place, 
none of them satisfactory to Rameau, whose 
music was very difficult to execute. The pre- 
vious evening he had spoken sharply to the first 
violin, who also filled the post of conductor, and 
to the harpsichord player, the accompanist, 
who had not been able to catch one of the 
changes of movement so frequent in his music. 
At last, in despair, he carried off the score in 
order to change the passage, appointing a gen- 
eral rehearsal at nine o’clock the next morning. 
The musicians were punctual to their appoint- 
ment, but at ten o’clock the conductor, the 
accompanist, and the composer had not yet ap- 
peared. Tired of waiting, they applied to M. 
de la Popeliniére, who hastened to send a mes- 
senger to Rameau’s house. The messenger re- 
turned, saying that M. Rameau had replied beg- 
ging them to wait for him, and requesting that 
no one should quit his post. While the musi- 
cians were complaining of the time they were 
losing, and scattering themselves over the hotel 
to observe the preparations for the féte, let us 
look in upon the belated composer. 

Rameau lived in the Rue du Chantre Saint- 
Honoré, occupying the first story of a rather in- 
ferior house. He was fond of this dwelling, 
first, because he had lived in it for twenty 
years, and also because the street, too narrow 
for vehicles, was for that reason a very quiet 
one, although ina fashionable and noisy quar- 
ter, quite near the door of the Opera, then sit- 
uated in the Palais-Royal. Rameau had passed 
the night in going over the score of La Guir- 
lande, seeking in vain to simplify the passages 
which had been like so many dangerous rocks, 
on which the performers, whom he had ac- 
cused, not altogether without reason, of igno- 
rance and incompetency, had foundered. Ra- 
meau was then sixty-eight years old. After 
gaining a great reputation as organist and harp- 





sichordist, he had given to the world, in 1733, 
when he had reached the age of fifty, his first 
opera. He must have laid up an ample store 
of melodies during the half-century he had 
spent in meditating upon his first work, for it 
was followed by twenty other operas, all of 
which had the most brilliant success, bringing 
about an entire revolution in music, and eleva- 
ting to the highest point the fame of their au- 
thor. It is easy to believe that, having produced 
so much, and years beginning to weigh upon 
him, the later compositions of Rameau were not 
written with the same facility as the first; he 
clung also with tenacity to his ideas, he com- 
bined slowly and with calculation. According- 
ly he resolved to change nothing, hoping that 
by dint of care he should succeed at the rehear- 
sal in surmounting the difficulties before which 
they had come to a stand-still the previous 
night. It was half-past eight, and he was 
about making ready to repair to the Rue Neuve- 
Saint-Roch, when a note just brought was 
handed to him. Scarcely had he glanced over 
it when he turned pale and sank, as if crushed, 
into an arm-chair standing in front of his harp- 
sichord. 

Here are the contents of the letter: 

“MONSIEUR :—One may have great talent and yet be 
polite. This is what you are utterly ignorant of. You 
told me yesterday that I did not know my business be- 
cause I could not play your music. I might reply that 
you do not know yours, since you write only such un- 
couth music that it is impossible to play it. But I prefer 
to put up with the injustice you have done me. I ac- 
knowledge that I know nothing, and that I am unworthy 
of participating in the execution of your sublime compo- 
sitions. Consequently, I have the honor to inform 
you that you need no longer count upon me nor upon our 
usual accompanist, who improves this opportunity to send 
you his resignation with my own. 

“Signed: GUIGNON, 

“Ex-first violin of the musicians of M. dela Popeliniere,”’ 

In order to understand the blow struck by 
this missive, we must carry ourselves back to 
the period when professional musicians were so 
scarce, that the salaries of the first singers of 
the Opera were not greater by more than one 
half than those of the artists of the orchestra. 
To think of replacing the first violin and the 
harpsichordist would have been folly, and Ra- 
meau saw that the performance of his music 
had become impossible. He believed himself 
ruined, dishonored. All Paris was counting 
upon this concert; M. de la Popeliniére had 
announced it to all his friends, to all his guests, 
and the splendor of the féte would be compro- 
mised, it would be a failure, and all through 
his, Rameau’s, fault. He, who had been load- 
ed with benefits by M. de la Popeliniére, might 
be accused of negligence or lack of good will. 
And no way of escape from this dreadful posi- 
tion! The poor musician abandoned himself 
to the most violent despair. He was so ab- 
sorbed in his gloomy reflections that the bell, 
rung timidly at his door, failed to rouse him 
from his reverie. However, the bell continued 
to sound in crescendo; by degrees it reached 
fortissimo, and was rung with such desperate 
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force that Rameau was at last roused from his 
pre-occupation by the incessant noise, and has- 
tened himself to open the door. 

He saw there before him a very small young 
man scarcely eighteen years old, fresh, rosy, 
and with a smiling and intelligent counte- 
nance. 

‘Were you asleep, Monsieur?” said the new 
comer. ‘Lucky your bellis strong; if every 
body who comes has to ring it so hard it will 
soon be worn out.” 

‘Whom do you want?” replied Rameau with 
a look quite as unpleasant as his interlocutor’s 
was lively. 

“TY want M. Rameau.” 

“Well, Iam M. Rameau.” 

In an instant the countenance of the little 
man entirely changed; an expression of respect 
and admiration immediately replaced his jovial 
and somewhat mocking smile. 

“Oh! monsieur,” he cried, ‘‘pardon me for 
speaking to you in such a manner. I was far 
enough from suspecting that I saw before mea 
man whom I have been accustomed to admire 
ever since I have known and studied his works. 
Iam a giddy fellow, monsieur; perhaps you 
were at work and I have disturbed you. Ex- 
cuse me; permit me to retire, and tell me when 
I may retuin without being troublesome.” 

So much sincerity, such genuine admiration 
and respect were manifest in his air and in his 
language, that, although accustomed to hom- 
age, Rameau could not but be touched by the 
almost supplicating attitude of the young man. 

“No, my friend,” he said, I was not at work, 
and you do not disturb me. But probably you 
have not come merely to pay me compliments ; 
let me know the object of your visit.” 

“This letter will tell you!” replied the 
young mar, handing to Rameau a carefully 
sealed paper, and while the great musician was 
looking into it, his eyes searched with avidity 
all the recesses of the apartment. It seemed as 
if he might be in a sanctuary, with so much 
love and respect did he dwell upon the small- 
est details; but what especially attracted his 
attention was the harpsichord, upon the desk 
of which lay open the score of La Guirlande. 
Meanwhile Rameau read the letter aloud : 

“MoNSIEUR:—My name is too obscure to be known to 
you, so I shall sign this letter only with my title of Chap- 
el-master of the Cathedral of Antwerp. I take the liber- 
ty of sending to you one of my pupils, the best I have 
had or shall probably ever have. Young Gossec is now 
eighteen years old. He is the son of some poor peasants 
in a little village of Hainaut, who sent him to Antwerp as 
choir-boy when he was but seven years of age. His pro- 
gress in music and composition has been so rapid, that 
for a long time I have been unable to teach him anything 
more. Only such a master as you can suit such a pupil. 
Permit me to entreat for him your instructions to perfect 
him in his art, and your protection during his entrance 
upon a career in which you have acquired so much glory, 
and in which he may one day hold an honorable place. 

“The Chapel-master of Antwerp Cathedral.” 

‘Well, my friend,” said Rameau, ‘‘tell me 
what I can do for you, Iam quite disposed to 
be useful to you. Let us see, what do you 
know ? Are you singer or performer?” 

‘Mon Dieu! monsieur,” replied Gossec, 


“since I lost my childish voice I can no longer 
sing, but I can play the violin, harpsichord 
and organ, and I intend to become a composer, 
having studied in your works the theory whose 
practice I have so much admired in your operas. 
I can not only figure in an orchestra, but can 














conduct it, that having been my employment 
in the cathedrat at Antwerp.” 

“Indeed!” said Rameau, ‘‘can you under- 
stand a score without studying it some time in 
advance?” 

“Certainly, monsieur, and if you will allow 
me to make the trial before you, I will engage 
to read on the harpsichord any score you may 
please to give me.” 

“That one now on the harpsichord, for ex- 
ample?” 

Without replying, Gossec seated himself at 
the instrument, and without hesitation began 
playing at sight the score of Za Guirl-nde, at 
the place where it lay open. 

The art of playing and of reducing a score 

was then one of the rarest, and few musicians 
were capable of doing it; Rameau’s admiration 
was equalled only by his joy at so unexpected 
an adventure. 
. .“Good,” said he, interrupting the young 
man, ‘‘do not go any farther. How do you 
construe this passage?” , And turning over the 
leaves he pointed with his finger to the place 
where the musicians had stopped the previous 
night. 

‘‘Nothing is more simple, ”’said Gossec ;‘ ‘there 
are in succession three changes of time, that is 
one division of so many notes to the beat. One 
measure in 4-4 time, one in 2-4 time, and one 
in 3-2. First there is one crochet to the beat 
for the first measure, then two crochets to the 
beat for the other two ; the movement does not 
change, it is only the rhythm and the divis- 
ion,” 

“There! that was what those asses would not 
understand,” cried Rameau, ‘‘and,” he added 
in a lower tone, ‘‘it is just what I did not know 
how to explain to them. I have found my con- 
ductor, What a pity,” he added, ‘that you 
cannot conduct the orchestra and accompany 
on the harpsichord at the same time! But 
where shall we find an accompanist of equal 
ability?” 

‘You want an accompanist?” said Gossec. 
“TI can provide you with one.” 

‘‘Where, then?” 

“At my lodging.” 

“Who?” 

“My wife.” 

‘Your wife ! 

“Why not?) Do you think me too little?” 
retorted Gossec, who had recovered his gayety 
and self-possession. In fact his diminutive fig- 
ure, scarcely four and a half feet high, con- 
trasted singularly with that of Rameau, whose 
leanness made him appear taller than he really 
was. ; 

‘“‘T do not think you too small,” said Rameau, 
‘‘but I do think you very young.” 


Are you married ?” 


‘Is youth any obstacle to being in love? I 
was in love with my wife when I was only fif- 
teen and she fourteen. I had nothing, no more 
had she; I had to give hersomething, so I gave 
her talent. She was my pupil before becoming 
my wife, and I can answer for her as for my- 
self.” ; 

‘Very well,” replied the delighted Rameau, 
‘“‘go bring your wife immediately. If she is as 
clever as you say I will tell youa piece of good 
news. By the way,” he added, stopping Gos- 
sec, who was preparing to go, “‘if I were to 
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take you into a grand assembly, have you suit- 
able garments for such an occasion?” 

‘“Ma foi!” said Gossec, ‘‘these are my best, 
and if M. Rameau thinks them good enough, I 
should like to know who would be more par- 
ticular than he?” 

Gossec’s best suit consisted of a coat of coarse 
maroon-colored cloth, a waistcoat of the same, 
breeches of black ratteen, stockings of clouded 
grey cotton, and shoes without buckles. 

Rameau would not contradict him about the 
splendor of his costume; he let him depart, but 
he had scarcely disappeared when he called 
Mme. Rameau, who had just returned from 
mass. 

“My dear,” said he ‘‘put dinner forward an 
hour, lay two more covers, and send word im- 
mediately to the Opera that they must send me 
the costumer and the dress-maker without de- 
lay. Ihave the most urgent need of them.” 

Mme. Rameau obeyed without replying, and 
Rameau had scarcely had time to give these 
orders when Gossec returned with his wife. 

The young husband and wife made the most 
charming little couple imaginable. Without 
being exactly pretty, Mme. Gossec was extreme- 
ly attractive. To the freshness of her seven- 
teen years she joined an air of candor and of 
artless intelligence which at once prepossessed 
in her favor. She was not so small as her 
husband, yet there was not between them 
that great disproportion always so displeasing 
when the advantage is not on the the side of 
the man. Seeing them pass, every one might 
say, ‘‘What a pretty couple!’ After looking 
at them a moment, an observer could not help 
exclaiming, ‘‘What a happy couple!” 

(To be Continued.) 





Music in the Boston Public Schools. 
DR. J. BAXTER UPHAM AT THE 
JAN, 20th & 27th. 


READ BY 
CHURCH ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


I. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—It is not without hesita- 
tion, and some serious misgivings of conscience, that 
I have accepted the invitation of your honored Pres- 
ident to come before this association with the at- 
tempt to unfold the plan and purpose of musical in- 
struction as it is now pursued in the public schools 
of Boston. To do this as it ought to be done—to 
do it fully, thoroughly and satisfactorily—would 
take up the time of many entire evenings and re- 
quire the aid of copious illustrations, and the codép- 
eration of the teachers and pupils in all the divis- 
ions and subdivisions of our comprehensive system 
of public-school instruction. And in the two con- 
secutive evenings of this course, which your com- 
mittee have kindly placed at my disposal, I shall 
not presume to more than sketch in outline the ori- 
gin, progress and scope of such instruction, and ex- ° 
hibit, to a limited extent, the results which are now 
being accomplished, 

As preliminary to my subject I will state, in few- 
est words, the organization of the Boston public- 
school system, with which all here present may not 
be familiar. 

The whole scheme of public instruction is under 
the general care and supervision of the Board of 
School Committee, consisting of the mayor, the 
president of the Common Council, and ninety-six 
members—six from each ward. The schools are 
classified in three grand divisions or grades, called, 
respectively, the high, grammar and primary de- 

artments. There are, at present, five high schools, 
Coches an average of 1640 pupils; thirty-seven 
grammar schools, with 19,760 pupils, and three hun- 
dred and thirty-five primaries, with 14,716 pupils. 
Besides these there are several special schools, so- 
called, numbering eleven evening schools, two 


TWO PAPERS 


| schools for licensed minors, one for deaf mutes, and 


one kindergarten school. Again, the primary 
schools are subdivided into six classes, each occupy- 
ing one half of the year. The grammar schools are 
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likewise graded into six classes, each class being in- 
tended to occupy the time of about one year. The 
courses in the high schools vary from three to six 
years. The arrangement in all the schools is such 
that each teacher has a separate room and each 
scholar a separate desk and chair. 

The period of primary pupilage extends from the 
age of five to eight years; that ofthe grammar from 
eight to about fourteen or fifteen years; that of the 
high schools in age a year or twomore, This army 
of about 38,000 children is placed under the care and 
instruction of a corps of 1001 teachers, of whom 147 
are males and 854 are females. Of this number, 963 
are employed in regular class instruction, and 38 in 
the teaching of special departments. The whole is 
under the surveillance of the superintendent of 
schools, as he is called,—the present incumbent of 
which office, Mr. Philbrick, has an almost world- 
wide reputation as an educationist of the highest or- 
der of ability. 

I pass next to some historical data in the rise and 
progress of musical instruction in connection with 
these schools. 

A little more than forty years ago Mr. William C. 
Woodbridge, the eminent geographer, delivered a 
lecture before the American Institute of Instruction 
in the hall of the House of Representatives, in Bos- 
ton, advocating the expediency and practicability 
of introducing vocal music as a branch of common- 
school education. This convention numbered sev- 
eral hundred persons, mainly teachers, representing 
at least eleven states of the Union and comprising 
the highest educational ability of the land. Mr. 
Woodbridge had just returned from his educational 
tour in Europe and brought back with him the fa- 
vorable opinions, on this subject, of the most distin- 
guished educators in Germany and Switzerland ; 
such men as Niemeyer, Schwartz, Denzel, Fellen- 
berg, Pfeitfer, Nigeli and others. This effort of Mr. 
Woodbridge’s produced a profound impression at 
the time. By it the first impulse was given to mu- 
sic as a branch of common education in our schools 
in America. 

A year or two afterward Mr. George H. Snelling 
of this city, in behalf of a special committee appoint- 
ed for that purpose, presented tothe Primary School 
Board of Boston an elaborate report strongly urging 
the adoption of music as a regular study in our pri- 
mary schools. This report of Mr. Snelling was in 
advance of the times. A partial experiment was 
made, but the plan was never fully carried out. 

Soon afterward the ‘Boston Academy of Music’ 
was established, with our distinguished fellow  citi- 
zen, the late Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, at its head. By 
them a memorial was presented to the School Com- 
mittee, asking that vocal music be made a regular 
study in the schools of this city. This was in 1836. 
The next year the school board, by a select com- 
mittee, offered a report in favor of the petition from 
the Academy, which was accepted and acted upon 
affirmatively by the board. But failing to obtain 
from the City Council the necessary appropriations, 
the measure was for the time defeated. Meanwhile 
one of the professors of the Academy, the late Dr. 
Lowell Mason, gave instruction, gratuitously, in 
one of the schools to test the experiment; and the 
next year the School Committee, well satisfied with 
the result, passed a vote to the effect that the Com- 
mittee on Musie be instructed to contract with a 
teacher of vocal music in the several public schools 
of the city. This vote of the School Committee of 
Boston (say the Academy of Music in their report of 
July, 1839) may be. regarded as the Magna Charta 
of musical education in this country. From this 
time onward it has always existed as a recognized 
department of study in the schools, under many 
phases of organization, in greater or less degree of 
popular favor, and with varying success, But the 
time will not allow me to particularize. 

In 1857 a decided step in advance was taken by 
the appointment on the part of the School board, of 
a Standing Committee on Music, and the adoption of 
a better and more uniform plan of instruction. 
Pianos were furnished to the grammar schools, and 
the instruction was extended to the Girls’ High and 
Normal School, in order that the pupils of that in- 
stitution might be qualified to become teachers of 
music in their turn. But even then the teaching 
was mainly confined to the two upper classes of the 
grammar schools—the lower grades as well as the 
primaries, although included in the letter of the reg- 
ulations, receiving practically but little, if any at- 
tention, 

__ It was not till July, 1864, that a special instructor 
in music was furnished for the primary schools; 
only in 1868 was the further step taken of providing 
a special instructor for the lower classes of the gram- 





mar schools ; and not until the last year (that of 
1872) was the chain of progressive instruction com- 
pleted by the formal establishment of music as a 
recognized branch of study in all the high schools 
of the city. : 

By such slow and gradual steps has this branch of 
public instruction arrived at its present stage of ex- 
istence. That it is yet imperfect in many respects, 
none are so conscious as those whose duty it has 
been in all these years to watch over and guide its 
hesitating and painful progress. But for the sim- 
plicity of its plan, for thoroughness of teaching, for 
good adaptation of means to the end, for abundant 
and legitimate results combined with a careful 
economy of administration, we venture to claim for 
it, even now, a place beside the best-tried schemes 
of public musical education, 

The organization of this system of musical instrue- 
tion is now as follows: 

A corps of four professional teachers is employed 
by the city, who are called the Supervisors of musi- 
cal instruction in the public schools. One of these, 
the chief Supervisor, as he is called, is at the same 
time the teacher of music inthe high schools. His 
three associates are responsible respectively for the 
proper musical instruction of the upper and lower 
grades of the grammar classes and of the primary 
schools. There is, at present, also an assistant, so- 
called, for the newly annexed Dorchester district, 
who acts under the direction of the above-named 
officers. All are subject to the executive authority 
of the Standing Committee on Music, who derive 
their power from the general board. 

The principal room in each of the high and gram- 
mar schools, as also in each of the properly graded 
primaries, is furnished with a piano, which is re- 
quired to be kept in order and in tune. The rooms 
without pianos are supplied with a simple pitch- 
pipe, which can be made to give any sound of the 
middle octave. A set of charts, with stand or easel, 
forms also a part of the regular school furniture in 
each room, together with a manual for the teachers 
giving directions for the use of these charts. 

In the plan of musical instruction two features 
stand out prominently—the simple but progressive 
and thorough scientific training imparted to the pu- 
pils, and the provision requiring the instruction to 
be given mainly by the regular school teachers under 
the general supervision and direction of the limited 
corps of professional gentlemen, as I have said, This 
last I hold to be essential and vital to the success of 
any plan of musical instruction connected with the 
public-school system as it exists in this country. 

It might not be uninteresting just here, if I were 
to go over with you and explain this plan of in- 
struction in detail, but I will trust that to the dem- 
onstration which is to follow. I will therefore oc- 
cupy no more time with dry statistics and descrip- 
tion, but will introduce you at once to Mr. Luther 
W. Mason, the supervisor of musical instruction in 
the primary department of the Boston Schools, and 
the class of pupils he has kindly brought here for 
the purpose of showing by actual demonstration the 
plan and method of teaching to which I have briefly 
referred. 

It is hardly necessary for me to remind citizens 
of Boston what Mr. Mason has done for this branch 
of our public-school requirements. The scheme and 
method of instruction which he will show you to- 
night, with the helps devised for the pupils, the 
books and charts, manual and devices of various 
kinds, are all essentially his own. He has given 
his whole life to this work; and the best judges of 
the art, at home and abroad, have awarded to his 
labors their sympathy and their approval. 


II. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—In my paper of last week 
I gave some account of the origin, progress and 
scope of musical instruction in connection with the 
public schools of this city. I explained also, very 
briefly, the present organization of our school sys- 
tem in general, and the departmtnt of musical in- 
struction in particular, and closed my imperfect 
sketch with a practical illustration, by a class of pu- 
pils, of the plan and methods of this instruction 
throughout the three years of primary study, under 
the personal direction of the supervisor of music in 
that department. Those who were present at that 
demonstration, saw that the first attempt of the 
teacher was to gain the attention of the children by 
singing to them some easy melodic phrase within 
the range adapted to their voices, and asking them 
to repeat it after him,—to imitate the sounds he had 
given them in their proper order. The interest of 
the children is thus excited, their attention aroused, 
their appreciation of musical sounds for the first 





time perhaps awakened. This preliminary rote 
singing,—for such it is, of the easiest and simplest 
kind,—is an appeal to the imitative faculty which 
young children possess in so great a degree of per- 
fection; hence the greatest care should be taken 
that the example be a proper model for imitation as 
regards method and style, purity and correctness of 
tone, even in the utterance of the simplest musical 
agp om These early rote lessons should therefore 
»e given, when possible, by the professional teacher 
himself. Even at this early stage:in the musical in- 
struction, great attention is given to the formation 
of a proper quality of voice. The child is called 
upon to use a smooth and pleasant intonation in 
speaking, in reading, in recitation and in singing. 
Above all he is taught to avoid a noisy use of the 
voice. As preliminary to the exercise of the voice 
in singing, the young children are trained in the 
following essential points : 

A proper position of the body. 

The right management of the breath. 

A good quality of utterance, as just mentioned. 

The correct sound of the vowels. 

A good articulation. 

An intelligent expression of the sense. 

Care, too, is to be taken in the singing exercises 
of young children, that a too great compass be not 
attempted. The child is allowed to sing only in the 
middle register, or where he makes the tones with 
the least effort. Commencing our instruction with 
the rote singing, as already stated, the first six 
sounds of the G scale only are attempted at the out- 
set. Even within this limited range many of the 
best juvenile songs may be found. After the voice 
has been well practised in this compass, it may be 
extended upward and downward to a judicious ex- 
tent, taking care not to strain the voice in the least 
degree. 

The pitch and compass of the voice having thus 
been attended to, musical phrases of easy rhythmi- 
cal structure are next taught in double and in triple 
time, the rote method still being used. At this 
stage musical notation in its simplest form is begun. 
The teacher explains, gives examples which the pu- 
pil is required to imitate. With all these, practical 
exercises upon the sounds of the scale are intermin- 
gled. 

” In the second year of primary instruction the pu- 
pil is taught to know the different kinds of notes 
and rests, to understand the nature of quadruple and 
sextuple time, and the manner of beating the same, 
the accentuation as applied to music, ete. He is 
also gently initiated into the mysteries of the chro- 
matic scale, so far as the simple change from the 
natural into the keys of G and F major is concerned. 

In the third and last year of primary instruction 
he is taught to describe by its intervals the major 
diatonie scale, ete., ete. And thus the three years’ 
course of primary pupilage is closed. 

We come now to the course of grammar school in- 
struction, which, as I said last week, covers a peri- 
od of about six years. 

In the lowest class the pupil is rapidly led over 
the whole ground taken in his primary course, now 
and henceforward by reference to the musical char- 
acters—rote teaching and rote singing being for the 
most part abandoned. The child is here expected 
to begin to read the notation of simple musical 
phrases at sight. 

In the sixth and lowest class is commenced an in- 
tellectual study of the sounds of the scale. Children 
are taught to recognize any sound of the scale by 
its scale name, and produce the same at the dicta- 
tion of the teacher. This still further to educate 
the ear. This is followed by a representation of 
the sounds upon the musical scale, which trains the 
eye together with the ear. 

A few minutes are thus spent, each day, as a drill 
exercise, followed by practice upon the music charts. 
This drill of single sounds is followed by triad prac- 
tice, as it is called, and by the practice of two-part 
songs upon the charts, together with the beating of 
the time; and, in addition to this, in the next high- 
er classes, by the chromatic scale and a study of the 
keys which grow out of it. It is safe to say that at 
the end of the second or third year the class will 
have a sufficient knowledge of the nine different 
keys to enable them to sing ey any choral 
which may be written in any of those keys, at sight. 
This brings us through the two lower classes and 
completes the second series of charts, which covers 
the major scales in nine keys. 

In the third year of the grammar course is com- 
menced the study of such intervals as are necessary 
to athorough understanding and analysis of the 
triads on the different degrees of the scale, such as 
the major and minor second, major and minor 
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third, perfect and diminished fifth, etc. ; also the 
most usual form of the chord of the seventh is 
taught, as will presently be shown. After the class 
is familiar with the major and minor thirds, there 
follows an explanation of the Roman numerals used 
to indicate major and minor on different degrees of 
the scale, etc., etc. But I will not take up further 
time with these details. All this will better appear 
in the illustrations which are to follow. Suffice it 
to say that the pupils are gradually becoming fa- 
miliar with the groundwork of three-part singing as 
based upon the triads, and in acquiring a practical 
knowledge of the inversion of the triads. 

At the end of the fourth year the pupils can read- 
ily sing in plain three-part harmonies, and should 
understand all the signs and characters used in mu- 
sical composition, and be able to comprehend and 
read at sight any of the music found in our ordinary 
collections of psalmody. This is as far as it is pro- 
posed to carry the subject this evening. 

An essential element in the plan of such teaching, 
up to this point, as we have seen, is this, that it be 
given mainly by the regular school teachers, with 
the aid and general direction only of a professional 
teacher. I wish to emphasize this point, for it is an 
essential and vital feature in our plan of public mu- 
sical instruction. 

And we take it for granted that all the regular 
teachers can do their part in such instruction. It 
requires, in the system we have been considering, 
no special musical ability, or previous training, for 
the acceptable performance of this work, An apft- 
ness to teach only is necessary, and any person who 
is fitted in other respects to hold the responsible po- 
sition of teacher in a public school has the ability, 
we contend, to learn in a very short time (under the 
direction of a competent professional head,) how to 
teach the elements of music, as well as the other 
studies required in our common schools, Nor is it 
necessary that the teacher should be able to sing in 
order to be successful in this branch of study, though 
of course it is an aid, 

A few words as to the time which is given to such 
instruction in the curriculum of school work. Ten 
minutes in each session in the primary schools, and 
fifteen minutes esch day in the lower classes of the 
grammar schools are devoted to instruction in mu- 
sic by the regular teachers of the schools, The up- 
ver Classes of the grammar department devote one 
laitheer each week to this study, under the person- 
al instruction of the professional teacher, and, in ad- 
dition, ten minutes each day are given to musical 
instruction by the regular teachers of these classes, 
under the general direction of the music teacher. 
In the high schools a specified number of hours each 
week is devoted to this study, under the personal 
tuition of the professional teacher, and in the normal 
school such instruction is required to be given as 
shall qualify the pupils to teach in their turn this 
ewe of study in our common schools, 


A systematic and progressive course of musical 

instruction is thus given to all the pupils of the pub- 
lic schools in the city of Boston, commencing with 
the children of five or six years of age, when they 
first enter the primary school-room, and ending 
with the advanced classes of the high schools— 
young men and young women who are just enter- 
ing upon the duties and responsibilities of real life. 
It is not the question of these sketches to argue the 
question of the importance of this specialty as a 
branch of common-school education. I take it for 
granted that the benefit of such instruction, if prop- 
erly carried out, is now generally appreciated. Its 
efficiency as a means of recreation and of discipline 
in the school-room, its agency in the formation of a 
refined and melodious speech, its humanizing influ- 
ence upon both teacher and pupil, is recognized and 
acknowledged by the best educators in our own and 
in other lands, 

It has sometimes been urged, in opposition to this 
study, that too much time is taken up, or is liable to 
be taken up, in preparation for the festivals and 
other public musical demonstrations which natural- 
ly grow out of it. Perhaps in former years, in the 
infancy of its adoption, this might have been ; but 
itis so no longer. 1 have aiready alluded to the 
limited time which is daily allotted to it in the 
schools ; and as tothe time now given to prepara- 
tion and rehearsal for public musical exhibitions, I 
need only say that at the first National Peace Fes- 
tival (so-called), which took place in the old Colise- 
um in the summer of 1869, when the schools were 
made participants in the programme, and about six 
thousand pupils took part in the last day’s perform- 
ance, the occupation (once or twice a week) of the 
usual hour for the music lesson, for two or three 
wv ——s ‘hat wes especi Ivy devo- 





ted to the prescribed schedule, Time only for a 
single rehearsal in the Coliseum was allowed. This 
occurred on the day preceding the public perform- 
ance, and was conducted as best it could be, amid 
the clatter of hammers and saws, and the multitudi- 
nous interruption of a great army of listeners. Those 
who were present on the day of the concert will not 
soon forget the profound and inspiring effect pro- 
duced upon the vast assemblage. More recently, 
also, at the entertainment given by the pupils of the 
Boston schools in honor of the Grand Duke Alexis 
(about a year ago), still less opportunity was allow- 
ed for preparation. The concert was given, it may 
be remembered, on Saturday afternoon. On the 
Monday previous the music began to be distributed 
to the schools by sections, the city being divided 
for this purpose into four divisions,—one section or 
division being supplied each day. The first four 
days of the week were thus required to complete the 
circuit. A single lesson of one or two hours in du- 
ration was allowed to each school. On Friday there 
was a partial rehearsal in Bumstead Hall, followed 
by a full rehearsal, with orchestra and organ, npon 
the stage in the Musie Hall, which together occu- 
pied about one hour and a half. And the next day 
the public performance was given in presence of the 
imperial visitor and an audience which crowded the 
building to its utmost capacity. 

I have thus, in the two evenings which your com- 
mittee has kindly appropriated to this subject, 
glanced hastily at the record of this movement in 
connection with our Boston public schools, and at 
some points in the plan of instruction as at present 
existing. We cannot now predict what the ultimate 
results of this system of universal instruction upon 
a community like ours may be. The full effect of 
the unbroken progressive plan has not yet been 
reached, It requires, as we have seen, a period of 
about twelve years to complete the course. I have 
attempted to cover, in these demonstrations, only 
about three-quarters of this course. If we had time 
to follow it up into the higher grades of the schools 
we should find it there developing in its «esthetic 
and mathematical relations—in its bearing upon the 
theory of counterpoint and musical composition. 
But I do not propose now to trench upon this ad- 
vanced ground,—not only for want of time, but also 
because the period I have taken is the compass with- 
in which the large majority of the children attend- 
ing our public schools may be found, and is, to my 
mind the most important portion of the school age 
for public musical education. 

I have now the pleasure of introducing to the as- 
sociation Mr. H. E, Holt, the accomplished supervi- 
sor of musical instruction in the lower classes of the 
grammar schools in Boston. Mr. Holt will exhibit 
to you the plan of instruction as carried on in the 
first four years of grammar-school pupilage, which 
comes especially under his charge. 


he 
Refinement. 


Refinement is not fastidiousness, It is not luxury. 
It is nothing of this kind. It is far removed from 
excess or waste. A person truly refined will not 
squander or needlessly consume anything. Refine- 
ment, on the contrary, is always closely allied to 
simplicity and a judicious and tasteful employment 
of the means of good and happiness which it has at 
command, It seeks to divest itself of superfluities 
and aspires continually to the utmost possible puri- 
ty. 

To commence at a material base, refinement leads 
to personal cleanliness and elegant neatness, good 
taste and simplicity in dress. All “loudness” or 
“flashiness” is repugnant to its spirit. In its home 
and surroundings, whether palatial, affluent or hum- 
ble, the same chasteness and unaffected grace are 
maintained. The abode of genuine refinement, and 
of the mere pretender to it, are very different. In 
the former you will find no excess, gaudiness or 
false glitter, but the latter abounds with it. 

In personal manner, refinement is most conspicu- 
ous. A man of refinement is always polite without 
flourish, gentle without effeminacy, and considerate 
without stiffness, Display and ceremony are not 
identical with refinement and are poor substitutes 
for it. There is, of course, no refinement like that 
of the heart, which impels its possessor to show on 
all occasions a thoughtful and kindly regard for the 
feelings of others. No adherence to etiquette can 
compare with it for insuring the spontaneous obser- 
vance of true and gratifying politeness, 

In art, refinement is a most essential element. It 
is the greatest enhancement of beauty. It is a most 
attractive excellence in every style of composition, 
prose or poetical, and without it painting and sculp- 











ture lose the most exalting attribute of their beauty. 
In music, refinement marks the highest order of 


writing. Sublimity is impossible without it. In 
the greatest works it is carried to remarkable per- 
fection, excluding the slightest taint of vulgarity, 
commonplace or redundancy, and retaining only the 
ripe fruit of genuine inspiration in its pure expres- 
sion and significance. 

It is impossible that a composition which has no 
heart or substance should be refined, because it is 
meaningless, and there is nothing to refine. Any- 
thing laden with superfluities must be freed from 
them to become refined ; but if such compositions 
were subjected to this process nothing would be left 
of them when it was completed. It is a pity that it 
cannot be freely applied, but it would only a little 
anticipate the work of time. 

There is music considered refined because it is the 
product of the modern school,enjoying the advantages 
of the teachings of the past, and mechanical improve- 
ments of the present, which is hardly worthy of the 
esteem in which it is implicitly held by many. It 
is less significant than difficult, less profound than 
curious, and instead of depending for its effect upon 
the intrinsic beauty of its harmonies, produces them 
by a striking method of instrumentation, This is a 
school that has been coming more and more into 
vogue, but which must in the end die out from the 
exhaustion of its resources, When it is no longer a 
novelty it will cease to be interesting. It is too su- 
perficial, and unless it grow richer in deep feeling it 
cannot last. That it can rightly claim a certain 
material refinement cannot be denied ; but unless it 
also attain to the refinement of the spirit it will pass 
away to 

“Years beyond the flood.” 


-— 
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The Voice, and how to Use it. 


DANIELL, 





BY W. H. 


[From the Worcester Palladium.} 
I. 
MeEthnop. 


What is the meaning of this much-abused term as 
applied to vocal use? Why should those who sing 
already ina manner pleasing to themselves and 
their indulgent friends, be told that they need 
method—why not sing without method 2? Why cannot 
one become an artist by simply imitating the best 
models, without going through the very tedious 
process of acquiring that terrible something called 
method? Besides, what and whose method is to be 
adopted, in order to gain the desired end? We 
hear of the Italian, German, Garcia, Bassini, Street- 
er, and various other methods, Which is correct, 
and how are we to know whom to believe? It isto 
answer these and other questions that naturally 
suggest themselves to the earnest mind, that I com- 
mence this series of articles, hoping to clear some 
doubts that exist, and give some definite idea as to 
what are the proper principles for the use of the 
voice, according to my teaching. 

And first, let me ask why it is not as well for a 
mechanic to work by imitation? Cannot one by 
watching a carpenter at his work, become equally 
skilful? Cannot an amateur painter attain an equal 
ability with Church, Kensett and Hill, by simply 
seeing them at their wonderful work? Cannot the 
would-be pianist become equally great with Rubin- 
stein by watching his fingers? Cannot the un- 
skilled violin player, self-taught, equal the world’s 
great ones, by simply seeingthem play? Ofcourse 
the answer must invariably be in the negative—and 
is the voice so far beneath all of these as to be sub- 
ject to different laws? Why, the voice is the no- 
blest of all instruments, and subject to invariable 
laws. Itis the proper application of these laws 
which we call method. Let us not attach any one 
name to the term, but deal simply with method in 
its fullest sense. You, my friend, have a good voice, 
perhaps, and think that by imitation of the best 
singers you hear, you can do all for yourself. But 
who are the best? Not those who please you best, 
for your lack of experience may have deprived you 
of opportunity to hear a variety of artists, and you 
may model on a local singer, whose total absence of 
a well-defined method would render him an undesir- 
able model. But even supposing that you may 
have opportunities for hearing different singers of 
acknowledged rank, whom will you imitate ? 

In Worcester you have heard among otkers, Mrs. 
Chas, Moulton, Mrs. Julia Houston-West, and Mrs. 
H. M. Smith, for sopranos—Miss Phillips, Miss 
Alice Fairman, Miss Sterling and Miss Ryan for 
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contraltos—Fessenden, Simpson, and Osgood for 
tenors—Guilmette, Rudolphsen, and Sprague for 
basses. All of these are before the public as artists. 
Public performers are educators, Now these la- 
dies and gentlemen all differ widely in method. In 
other words, they deliver their tones according to 
different principles.—You ladies who sing soprano, 
have the choice here of three examples—which will 
you take?—Contraltos, I offer you four notable ladies 
who differ widely. Which is the choice. Tenors, I 
could not give three who differed more, yet all are 
favorites. Basses can find entirely different princi- 
ples at work in the singing of the gentlemen named. 
Are all correct ? 

I have nothing to remark regarding any of these. 
My work is not to criticize individuals, but to set 
forth such principles as shall lead you to decide for 
yourselves. Let us then assume that some fixed 
principles are necessary in singing or speaking, and 
at once the question comes up as to how one is to 
know where truth is to be found, One says that the 
voice has registers, another that it has none. One 
talks about the larynx, pharynx, glottis, trachea, 
&c., while another talks simply of the vocal chords, 
One talks of chest, medium and head tones, while 
another throws aside the whole. Now I propose to 
talk as plainly as possible and make my meaning 
understood by those who know nothing at all of the 
science of vocalization. If what I have to offer 
does not commend itself to the common sense of my 
readers, I had better not have taken pen in hand. 


II. 


Pupil. Mr. Daniell, before you proceed farther, 
will you explain one little remark made in your last 
—‘Public performers are educators.” 

Mr. D. Certainly, but is it not a self-evident 
fact? The mass of listeners are not critical, but are 
willing to assume that any singer whose name has 
appeared in the public prints a number of times, 
must be all that is proper. They will therefore 
yield their own opinions and induce themselves to 
believe that to be right which their good, natural 
sense of hearing tells them is wrong. It is the easi- 
est thing possible to give up your opinions, when 
you stand in the small minority. Now, what you 

elieve to be right, you will naturally copy after, or 
the mass will. The managers who put forward new 
people are well aware of this, and handle the public 
accordingly. If the papers can be induced to write 
up a singer, the general public believe all to be gen- 
uine, and thus their own real opinions are uncon- 
sciously shaped by men who have only personal in- 
terests in the matter. American audiences have 
yet to learn to be really critical, that they may 
avoid having singers imposed on them who do not 
ar wr understand their art. 

Pupil. You are severe; and are you not a little 
one-sided? You assume all to be bad, and the public 
to be always imposed upon; yet that is certainly 
not so. 

Mr, D. True, it is by no means always so, but 
the true artist is frequently left out of sight by an 
audience who do not appreciate purity of style and 
method, but demand what is commonly termed clap- 
trap, or sensational singing, rather than pure, artis- 
tic rendering. But all this we shall come to as we 
goon. Suffice it to say that we have had singers 
who were models, as for instance, Sontag, Alboni, 
LaGrange, Salvi, Badiali, Amodio, Bellini. You 
will notice that I instance those who have passed off 
the stage. You must learn to select for yourself 
among those still before the public. 

Pupil. You have defined method as “a proper 
application of law.” Do not all singers before the 
public make use of certain laws in using their 
Veices? 

Mr. D. Notall. I do believe, judging from the 
results, that some singers have no laws known to 
themselves, for the government of their tones, I re- 
member at one time when a rivalry existed between 
two Italian primo tenori, belonging to rival troupes 
in California, one said of the other: “Whatever my 
shortcomings may be, I have at least a porter | 
which Signor B has not and never will have.” 
By school he meant method as we have it. He was 
right. Signor B—— had no school, and thought he 
did not need one ; but when listening to his continu- 
al flatting one wished that the Signor had some law 
for his proper direction. 

Pupil, ou speak as if there might be a variety 
of schools or methods, and all right. Is it so? 

Mr. D, Let us remember that the whole of 
truth never yet lay in any one direction. People 
may arrive at similar conclusions by different roads. 











You know that according to Charles Lamb’s theory, 
the Chinese, having discovered the excellence of 
roast pig by means of the conflagration of a house, 
adopted that method of obtaining their roast pig for 
long after, in the same manner; whereby the roast 
pig was not quite so good as if cooked in a smaller 
fire, while the builders’ trade was improved. I of- 
ten think that the Voice Building need becomes the 
greater, on account of similar causes. 

Pupil, A little obscure. Do you then think some 
methods so injurious? The whole of truth is not 
apt to lie in one direction, as you say, but I have 
been led to think the Italian method pure and safe. 

Mr. D. Al! the Italian method! Whose Ital- 
ian method? At the beginning of the 18th century 
the genuine old Italian method was taught by Por- 
pora and others, and such singers as then appeared, 
were, if history can be credited, something marvel- 
lous. Delicacy and beauty of singing were striven 
after, rather than the shouting, now considered es- 
sential. The old Italian method was undoubtedly 
very pure, but if men were to sing in that delicate 
manner now, they would be voted tame. 

Pupil. But is there no way of gaining those 
same results now ? 

Mr. D. 1 believe firmly that there is, and in this 
way. Let us become aware of one very important 
fact to begin with. Singing and speaking are (or 
should be) identical, 

Pupil. My dear sir, how can that be? when I 
speak, I use only a moderate amount of breath; but 
when I sing, I use much more and have to exert 
myself as well. 

Mr. D. That is precisely the point. You do 
use more breath, but should not. You do exert 
yourself, but need not. For instance, take any sim- 
ple word, father, for instance—first speak it in a nat- 
ural tone of voice, and then in monotone in the 
same manner. Do you not see that the monotone 
is singing? Now rise a tone and deliver it in the 
same manner, and so on until you have gone up five 
notes and then return, 

Pupil, That is all easy enough to be sure, but 
the amount of tone is not worth speaking of, and be- 
sides, it became harder as I ascended. 

Mr. D. One thing at a time. ~The tone, you 
say, was not loud, Ah! that is the old trouble. 
“Power! give us power! We do not yet know how 
to creep, but we must be prepared torun a race im- 
mediately.” No, my friend, you do not make much 
power, but you will find that before a great while 
power will come into your voice to your entire sat- 
isfaction. You have not properly understood what 
constituted power, but have wrongly believed that 
in order to sing a loud note one must shout, or to 
play / on the piano, one must bang the instrument. 
It is not so. Easy, flexible action is what we need. 
Now reading is useful, substituting a line of poetry 
for the single word as you have used it. Take one 
line on C, the next on D, and so on. Make no ef- 
fort, but let the words flow out of your mouth with 
the breath. The sound may be light, but it will not 
tire you at least, and that is worth something. 


Ill. 


Pupil. Tt seems to me that the term register is 
one which is not clearly understood—at least I have 
never been able to gain any definite idea of its 
meaning from the different explanations that I have 
received. Why is it? 

Mr. D. thas not been properly simplified.— 
Let me endeavor to convey the true idea. Many 
explanations have been given by writers and teach- 
ers, and yet the true meaning is generally left in 
rather a haze. Every lady finds in her voice, when 
commencing at the middle C, (or the lowest C usu- 
ally sung by her,) and singing up the scale, that on 
arriving at the first F, or thereabouts, a desire for 
change in character of tone will show itself ;—al- 
lowing the change to occur, all goes smoothly, until 
arriving at about D, when another change asserts 
itself :—allowing this second change to take place, 
the voice assumes a thinner character, which ex- 
tends as far as the voice is capable of going. This 
is merely fact and to be found in all female voices, 
No reasoning can throw this plain fact out of sight. 
We have then to reason on the cause. Now as I 
have said before, all tone is produced in the vocal 
chord, to use simply that term. Expansion gives 
low and contraction high tones. Ascending the 
scale, contraction takes place to the utmost that the 
chord will naturally bear, when another position is 
taken. Please lift a weight from the floor, keep 
— arms straight, and the strain comes on your 

nee#and shoulders. Lift as high as you can with 





the shoulders—you suddenly come to a stop, and 
yet the weight is not far from the ground. Inorder 
to raise it higher a new position must be taken. 
The strain must then come upon your wrists, urttil 
you can raise the weight sufficiently to reverse 
them, when you pnsh up, the strain coming on your 
fore-arm and shoulder. The simile is perhaps rude, 
but it may strike you that the first movement is not 
altogether a bad representation of the lower regis- 
ter, while the pushing up indicates the upper, the 
turning of the wrist representing the difficulty to 
be overcome in passing from one to the other. 
Again, the flute has a limited number of keys and 
finger-holes, yet the player contrives to get over a 
great range, using the same keys and _finger-holes 
for wide extremes of tone. Howis this? 

Pupil. Why, by changing the embouchure, of 
course. When the limit of a scale is reached, the 
lips must be more compressed, and so a higher tone 
reached, 

Mr. D. Very well; then a new position is taken. 
So also with the Cornet, and every other wind in- 
strument—all are governed by the same laws. Now 
is there anything remarkable in the voice requiring 
the application of similar law? But it may be said 
that, while these instruments produce a uniformity 
of tone throughout, the voice varies greatly when 
passing from one register to another. 

Pupil. Precisely what I was about to say. I 
listened not long since to a singer, highly endorsed, 
in whose voice there appeared a very decided 
change, when passing from the high notes to the 
low. The upper tones were pleasant to listen to, 
but the low notes must have been of the order to 
which you referred, as being mannish, 

Mr. D. Did they please you? 

Pupil. No, I did not like them at all, but as the 
audience seemed generally to find satisfaction in 
them, I concluded that the fault must be in myself. 

Mr, D. Your convictions were correct. They 
were wrong and bad altogether. Now what would 
be thought of a teacher of the flute, who should 
train his pupils to play in this manner? He 
would not be tolerated. Why should the voice be 
treated worse than the keyed instruments? A very 
common way of training the voice is to establish a 
fixed boundary, up to which point a certain kind of 
tone shall be produced,and then, changing the boun- 
dary line, establish another kind of tone, differing 
altogether from the first ; in fact, establishing com- 
partments. having no affinity for each other. I be- 
lieve this to be wrong, As I have said before, the 
so-called chest tones, having the unearthly sound of 
which you speak, are set back in the mouth while 
the upper tones must come forward. The crowded, 
mannish tones please the singer, as being very full, 
rich, vibratory, telling, and the like, but they are 
really neither one of these. Put your head into an 
empty hogshead and speak. You will hear much 
noise without doubt, but I will venture the asser- 
tion that very little sound is heard a few steps off— 
so it is with this unnatural chest tone. It will not 
be heard at any great distance, while pure, free tone 
will be heard at quite a distance, as clearly as near 
at hand. No, freedom of tone we must have, and 
power will come as a result. 

Pupil. But is not this hard low tone more natu- 
ral in the production, than the free tone of which 
you speak ? 

Mr. D. Tt seems so in some, but only because 
they forget, or do not know, that speaking and sing- 
ing are governed by the same laws. A great many 
people think it a grand thing to talk with a deep 
tone, which is all proper if nature so establishes, 
but I do not believe in cultivating the habit of talk- 
ing ina lower key than is perfectly natural. The 
tone will inevitably become set and stiff. 

Pupil. Vow then will you manage with one who 
talks in a stiff manner? Speaking and singing are 
the same, you say; will not the singing be stiff, in 
spite of all endeavors to the contrary ? : 

Mr. D. The pupil must read rapidly, in different 
parts of the voice, so that no opportunity is afforded 
to set the tone. I can assure you that nature will 
assert her rights, if you give her but a fair chance ; 
of course, the teacher cannot do all. If the pupil 
desires to improve, no obstacle must be interposed, 
but entire yielding must take place. I have had 
—_ who desired to gain the good, without being 
willing to give up the bad. No efforts of mine 
could then avail. In studying the voice, make up 
your mind that your teacher understands his art, 
and then yield yourself to him. Do not go half- 
way. Be inearnest. “What is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well.” 
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Oratorios, 


“Elijah” and “Judas Maccabreus” were performed 
on the evenings of Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 8th 
and 9th. The former, of course, drew the fullest 
house; for it is well known, dramatic, brilliant, 
with full modern instrumentation, sensational 
(though not in a bad sense), and always popular. 
Moreover, if the Handel and Haydn Society are 
“well up” in any oratorio, they are so in Elijah. 
This is the work they choose, when they would 
make their best impression upon strangers; and so 
tempting is it to appear thus in all their glory, that 
other and even greater works year after year still 
go unlearned :—so much sweeter than study is the 
fruit of study, the triumphant exhibition: so much 
more stimulating to exertion is the hope of an ex- 
cursion to another city to astonish Gotham, than a 
quiet, inwardly rewarding and improving winter's 
campaign into the heart of that hardly half explor- 
ed, certainly unconquered, and exhaustless terri- 
tory of Bach’s Passion Music. But such is human 
nature !—Another reason why Elijah had a larger 
audience than Judas is, that Sunday evening is no 
longer, as it used to be, the time regarded as the 
most convenient and proper for attendance on an 
Oratorio; with some, we dare say, it is a matter of 
religious scruples, with others only a question of 
railroads, Only the Messiah is deemed quite sacred 
enough to overcome the hesitancy of the former 
class. 

The performance of Elijah this time was of about 
the usual excellence ; 
many, but without much to give it a fresh life and 
interest to those who know it all by heart. Of 
course the great dramatic energy and fervor, com- 
bined with the thorough artistic intelligence,of V me. 
Rupersporrr went far to place the Soprano recita- 
tives and arias in a strong light, albeit frequently a 
somewhat harsh one, owing to the struggles of a 
voice no longer in its prime, and only now and then 
renewing its beautiful youth in a way that all could 
hail it with delight. Yet is the presence of the 
great artist always unmistakable. “IIear ye, Israel” 
Iler least successful 


very impressive to the 


was given with rare power, 
effort, naturally, was in the quartet: “Holy, holy !” 
—Miss Auice FarrMay, in her quiet, unimpassioned 
way, but with her very rich, pure, sweet and even 
voice, and thoroughly sound and honest style of 
singing, won sincere applause by her delivery of the 
Contralio melodies, And she took “O rest in the 
Lord” in a less slow and dragging time than we 
have been too much accustomed to. The Tenor 
solos found adequate expression in the fine voice, 
the pure intonation, the earnest fire and true intel- 
ligence of Mr. Netson Vartry. The only draw- 
backs in his singing are a certain dry and slightly 
nasal quality in some of his tones, and in high climb- 
ing passages an apparent effort as of one screwing 
himself up to “the height of his great enterprise,”— 
yet with all the exactness and the certainty of such 
alever. It seemed as if he struggled with the rem- 
nant of a cold. Mr. M. W. Wurrney presented the 
central figure of the Prophet with his usual majesty 
and massiveness of style, although he was by no 
means in his best voice, his voluminous tones 
sounding somewhat hollow; and he relapsed too 
often into his old fault of lifelessness. It would be 
unjust, however, to say this of ‘Is not His word like 
a fire, and like a hammer that breaketh,” which he 
declaimed with an all-sufficient and unflagging vig- 
or, making every note tell. ‘The mountains shall 
depart” was grandly sung too, ahd a new obve in 





the leading phrase made itself felt to good advan- 
tage. The orchestra seemed “well up to its work. 
The chorus was a little weaker in the bass than usu- 
al, but otherwise its tasks were creditably, some- 
times splendidly achieved. There was an awkward 
hitch in the Double Quartet, which did not settle 
into unity of outline for some time. But the single 
Quartets, and the Angel Trio, in which Miss Carrie 
Brackett took the middle part, between Mme. Ru- 
dersdorff and Miss Fairman) went evenly and 
smoothly, 


Jutas Maccabeeus, old as it is. and in spite of the 
sketchy, incomplete accompaniment of Handel’s 
score, compared with the brilliant modern instru- 
mentation of Elijah, has the fresher charm of the 
two to those who care most for intrinsic musical 
beauty and pure, sustained high tone of character. 
Of late years it has been too seldom given here; 
perhaps never really well given before that memo- 
rable performance last year when Miss Edith 
Wynne, Cummings and Santley took part in it. 
Then, too, the audience was select and small,— 
smaller even than it was this last time. One rea- 
son for this is, that most people imagine themselves 
much more familiar with the music than they are, 
merely because “The conquering hero” chorus, and 
one or two other numbers have been often heard. 
Another reason is, that the work as a whole has al- 
ways been so mutilated, or so indifferently rendered, 
particularly in the solo pieces, that a vague impres- 
sion of its general dulness has prevailed, and most 
unjustly. But we cannot help believing that there 
is still another cause, less generally known and un- 
derstood by the listener, but interfering with his 
pleasure none the less, for the indifference with 
which this, one of the most inspired, original and 
beautiful of Handel's oratorios, has been regarded 
by somany. Let us explain. 

It is well known that in the printed scores of 
Handel’s Oratorios, Cantatas, &c., the orchestral ac- 
companiment is for the most part a mere sketch. 
HIandel himself was accustomed to preside at the 
organ in the performance, and could fill out the har- 
mony, the intertwining polyphony according to his 
own idea, But inthe written and afterwards en- 
graved scores, with only here and there an excep- 
tion, we find the voice part, with perhaps a princi- 
pal violin, or oboe in unison with it, and nothing 
but a figured basso continuo besides; nothing to fill 
the wide, hollow chasm between the upper melody 
and the monotonous deep rumbling or roaring bass- 
es. In the fugued, or contrapuntal choruses, of 
course, the harmonic texture has to be complete. 
But with the Arias it is very different; these were 
left for Handel’s personal accompaniment, or for 
after-elaboration by some skilful, sympathetic hand ; 
for such completion of the sketch as Mozart has 
made forthe Messiah (and yet not all of it), and 
Robert Franz for the “Z’ Allegro ed il Pensieroso,” as 
well as for much of Bach's Passion Music. Now, 
blindly following tradition, it has been the custom 
here, as in England, to perform the Judas with that 
mere empty, colorless, monotonous and tedious ac- 
companiment, which is all that the published score 
furnishes for many of the most important Arias. 
On this account too, doubtless, many of these Arias 
and Duets are left out oftener than they would be, 
were they enriched and illustrated by a complete 
setting. Of course most hearers are unconscious 
why they are so dull. 

A striking instance of the difference in the two 
treatments was shown on Sunday evening in two of 
the finest of the Soprano airs. The one in which 
Mme, Rudersdorff made her best success of the eve- 
ning, and which she sang so exquisitely: ‘Wise 
men flattering,” happened for once to have received 
the espécial attention of the composer, who Jeft it 


Jorzando what might otherwise elude its grasp. Yet 





armed with full accompaniment, and everybody 
knows how rich, complete and beautiful was the ef- 
fect. On the contrary that other exquisite Air near 
the beginning: “O Liberty,” was sung to absolute- 
ly nothing but the violoncello obligato; can any 
one for a moment imagine that Handel so intended 
it? So too, in part or wholly, with those heroic 
tenor and bass arias; splendid vocalization, a ring- 
ing, fervent, clear delivery, arouse the audience ; 
but how much more magnificent would their effect 
be, were the harmony completed and the instrumen- 
tation filled out as it is only at the return of the 
first theme in “Sound an alarm” ! 

Besides this pervading infirmity, which we hope 
will one day be remedied (for certainly there lives 
the man to do it, and in a way after Handel’s own 
heart), this oratorio suffered on this, as on all pre- 
vious occasions, by too liberal curtailment. One of 
the very finest of the choruses: “For Zion lamenta- 
tion make,” was left out entirely; and that most 
rich and swelling and sublime of all the choruses: 
“Tune your harps” was badly cut. How persua- 
sively it enters, on the dominant chord with 
seventh, taking up the burthen of the soprano solo ! 
How clear and full the flow of all the parts! And 
how wonderfully beautiful is that passage near the 
close, where the basses climb from the low B to the 
high E, and hold it out through half a dozen meas- 
ures, while the tenors from high G traverse a like 
distance downwards, and the sopranos steadily sear 
to the high A! 

All the choruses are beautiful and grand; some 
filled with heroic patriotic ardor, inspiring martial 
courage ; others breathing the most pure and deep 
religious feeling. In no oratorio is the pervading 
tone more high, religious, sacrificial, And they are 
picturesque, suggesting real scenes; you see those 
tribes of worshippers before you. The choruses 
were in the main very effectively sung. We only 
take exception to a point of rendering, namely to 
such exaggerated contrasts of fortissimo and pian- 
issimo as were made in the repeats of “See, the 
conquering hero comes.” 

The solos were for the most part sung with good 
expression and effect. Mme. Rupersporrr, by the 
vitality and fervor, the dramatic verve, with which 
she rendered her strong parts, as well as by the 
subtle delicacy and charm of her reading in such 
strains as we have before alluded to,—by her com- 
plete at-home-ness in the music, and her legitimate 
grand artist style of song and recitation (only 
marred by indulgence in some of those worn out 
conventionalisms of the idols of the theatre and con- 
cert room ;—excessive lengths of trill, loud high 
notes upon a final cadence to hang applause on, &c., 
«&c.),—largely redeemed all the short-comings of a 
voice considerably worn by long and glorious ser- 
vice, and obliged sometimes to force its way, to take 


there are passages in which the voice is still very 
beautiful. She is best in grand declamation, or in 
large, sustained cantabile, or in the delicate finesses 
of sotto voce. In rapid roulades, evenly and surely 
as she executes them, the tones have a loud breath- 
ing, muffled quality, betraying more of will than 
voice.—Miss Faray’s voice was of just the right 
character for the calm, serious, religious air: ‘“Fa- 
ther of Heaven,” beginning Part III., in which, as 
in the Duets, she made an excellent impression.— 
Miss Carrie Brackett, a pupil of Mrs, Harwood, 
made her first appearance in these oratorios, She 
has a pure, sweet, flexible, and rather thin soprano 
voice, and showed good style and execution in the 
florid air: “So shall the lute and harp awake.” Her 
part, too, in the opening Duet and the Trio of Elijah 
was quite creditable. 

But the chief honors of the oratorio were borne 
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away by the tenor hero, Judas. Mr. VaRLey seem- 
ed to do his best, fairly electrifying the audience 
by his splendid trumpet tones in “Sound an alarm,” 
which never made so strong a mark heré before. A 
repetition was imperatively claimed and granted, 
The singer showed himself master of the Handelian 
roulades in other arias, and.was most successful in 
the rendering of the very difficult “How vain is 
man.” Mr. Wuityey sang superbly “The Lord 
worketh wonders,” and generally was more himself 
than on the preceding night. 


& 
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Harvard Symphony Concert. 
The programme for the sixth Concert, Feb. 6, 
after repeated alterations and remodellings, finally 
came out in this shape. 





*Overture to ‘“‘Preciosa’’...... deidgadneeowenes Weber. 
Pianoforte Concerto, No. 2, in B flat, Op, 19. 
Beethoven. 


Allegro con brio.—Adagio.—Allegro molto. 
(Cadenza by Moscheles. 
B. J. Larg. 
Overture: “The Fair Melusina’”’........ Mendelssohn. 


**Concertstueck, in G, for Piano and Orchestra, 
pile FAO ee Ed onad cas ae POs ANNe oe ease Schumann. 


p. 
Introduction and Allegro appassionato. 
B. J. Lang. 
** “Ocean” Symphony in C, Op. 52....A. Rubinstein. 
Allegro maestoso.—Adagio.—Allegro.— 
Adagio and Allegro con fuoco. 


It suited the clamorers for novelty better than it 
satisfied the musical conscience of all who had a 
hand inshaping it; and it must be acknowledged, 
the expressions of pleasure in the concert, especial- 
ly the second part, have been numerous and spon- 
taneous to a degree not very confidently expected. 
Of course the great feature was the “Ocean” Sym- 
phony by Rubinstein. The Thomas orchestra had 
given us the two “additional” movements which 
Rubinstein wrote to it as an after-thought; and in 
one of Mr. Lang’s chamber concerts last year, the 
first, as being the best, movement of the original 
Symphony was outlined in a four-hand piano ar- 
rangement; otherwise the Symphony as such was 
to be heard now for the first time in Boston. The 
first plan contemplated giving only the first move- 
ment, balanced or contrasted with Haydn’s short 
“Surprise” Symphony in the first Part. But it was 
thought, after all, more wise and just to offer the 
whole Symphony or none of it, and let the work 
speak for itself, for how can the single movement be 
seen in the right light except in its relation with 
the others ? 

And what was the result? That, in spite of its 
great length, and of its place in the last quarter of 
the two hours. it did absorb the general attention to 
the end, and was the topic of enthusiastic comment 
among many in the throng going out, is a fact not 
to be ignored. Whether the admiration was well 
founded, whether the charm will last, is at the same 
time a fair question. Opinions and impressions 
were by no means unanimous. Most will probably 
agree that they liked the first movement best; 
some were more captivated by the Adagio, or the 
quasi Scherzo, or the rousing Finale; some were 
made happy by all parts alike; and some (among 
them musicians of the best qualified to judge) pro- 
nounced it all a vague, vain striving after grandeur 
and originality, cheating the sense with instrumen- 
tal splendors and effects, but not speaking to the soul 
with that clear, divine authority with which all the 
great music, through all the individualities of ge- 
nius, has always spoken. Who ever had a doubt, 
even on the first hearing, about the musical validity 
and charm and heavenly quality of any thing by 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Schumann? And who is not puzzled all the time, 
in hearing these new Symphonists, to know wheth- 
er it is really music in the best sense,—in that sense, 
namely, which has made music so divine a part of 
lifeto him? Here is ambition, of a titanic sort 





sometimes, and talent, wide grasp of resources, 
study, enterprise, great laying out of plans ; we 
cannot, or we would not say it is all naught; but 
why does it leave us on the outside of itself, admir- 
ing, it may be, but unconvinced, unedified, shut out 
from that serene, sweet, holy atmosphere of harmo- 
ny, which we have lived in times enough and long 
enough to know that he who does not bring us that 
brings not the real boon of music. 

For ourselves we will not commit ourselves to an 
opinion until we know the work much better. We 
can simply say, that as a tone-poem of the “Ocean,” 
whether in the descriptive or suggestive sense, the 
four long movements of this Symphony fail to re- 
produce to us atithe of that essential poetry of the 
Ocean which we recognize in Mendelssohn’s “Meer- 
Striving after much more, it 
seems to us much less imaginative. Perhaps it was 
too vast, impracticable a theme for music, The first 
movement, to be sure, has something vast, gigan- 
tic, full of sense of isolation and of distance, full 
of storm and calm, of sungleam and of chilling 
shadow, of sickening monotony of unrest ;—unrest 
without the musical sense of progress, but rather 
the wide weltering sameness of the real waste of 
waters. The two principal themes are interesting ; 
the one exhilarating and adventurous, entering in 
sunshiny flute tones, the other of a pleasing sen- 
timental mood; and they are worked through 
with skill, with breadth and fulness of instrumen- 
tation, rich contrasts of color, but with too fre- 
quent recurrence, as if from sense of duty to the 
subject, of the rumbling monotony and swing of 
the deep basses, relieved again by cheerful 
glimpses of a bright blue sky. 

The Adagio seemed tame to us, and lacking any 
individual style or impress to distinguish it from 
Mendelssohn or Gade, save that it was less inter- 
esting. The Scherzo (“Allegro”), rollicking and 
fierce, like sailors’ revelry, disturbed by traits of 
positive coarseness and uncouthness; nor did we 
bring away a much more favorable impression of 
the Finale, with all its vigorous élan.—But these 
are first impressions ; perhaps the whole thing will 
mean more to us some day. One word, however, 
with regard to style, We have looked in vain for 
anything which we could call distinctively a Ru- 
binstein style; anything which, being unlike that 
of others whose music always charms, yet fasci- 
nates by an individuality of its own and by an 
equally divine right, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Rossini, they are all un- 
like by virtue each of his peculiar genius; is there 
any such distinctive flavor or aroma in this music to 
enable you to say that only this man’s genius could 
produce thelike of it?—The performance of a work 
so difficult, with short rehearsal, was highly cred- 
itable to Mr. Zerrauy and his orchestra, 

The other novelty of the programme, Schumann's Con- 
certstueck, a work of about half the length of a regular 
Concerto, proved extremely interesting, full of thought 
and beauty, and characteristic of its author. The instru- 
mentation is refined and rich. Mr. LANG was fally mas- 
ter of its great difficulties and gave, with good co-opera- 
tion of the orchestra, a very clear and satisfactory inter- 
pretation. The B-flat Concerto of Beethoven is not one 
of his great ones ; it isin the master’s earlier and sim- 
pler style, but fresh, melodious and full of grace. Mr. 
Lang had played it once before in the second season of 
these concerts, and also las* year in concerts of his own; 
and it bears repetition. His rendering was peifectly 
clean, refined and delicate, showing masterly execution 
in the Moscheles cadenza. But here again comes up he 
old question with regard to such cadenzas; does not so 
simple and unpretending a movement as that first Alle- 
gro appear overloaded by a long, elaborate and difficult 
cadenza of that sort; especially when, as in this case, 
your expectation of the return of the orchestra is cheated 
by three or four closing chords and nothing more ? The 
added ornament seems out of all proportion to the mod 
est original; too much like those marvellous structures 
which our modern ladies pile upon their heads. The Fi- 


esstille” Overture. 
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nale is the most original and piquant part of this Con- 
certo.—The two Overtures were very much enjoyed; We- 
ber’s fresh, bright little gipsy prelude giving a lively zest 
at the beginning of the feast. 

The seventh concert, next Thursday Afternoon, Feb. 
27, offers a particularly interesting programme, namely: 
Overture: “Hebrides,” Mendelssohn; Piano, with Orch. : 
“Serenade and Allegro giojoso,’? Mendelssohn, (Hugo 
Leonhard); Aria:“Son confusa pastorella,’”’ Handel, with 
orchestration by R. Franz (Mrs. C. A. Barry).—*Overture 
to “Le Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart; **Krakowiak,” for 
Piano, with Orchestra, Chopin, (H. Leonhard) ; Songs, 
Mrs. Barry; Symphony No. 4, in D minor, Schumann.— 
Mrs. Barry’s Songs in the second part are: a. Ave Maria, 
by Franz (with string orchestra); b. **“The Soldier’s 
Bride,” Schumann; c. Goethe’s “May Song,” Franz. 


ie 


Chamber Concerts, 

Messrs. Lronnarp and Ercusere had another 
full hall for their second matinée, Feb- 14, which 
gave equal satisfaction with the first. This was 
the programme : . 


Sonate, op. 30, No.3. Piano and Violin.. Beethoven. 
Allegro assai. Tempo di Menuetto.—Allegro. 
Messrs. Hugo Leonhard and Julius Eichberg. 

Hebrew Melovie, arranged by............ Rob. Franz. 

For Piano and Violoncello. 
Messrs. Hugo Leonhard and Wulf Fries. 

Concerto, D minor, for two Violins............ Bach 

Vivace; Largo ma non troppo; Allegro, 
Messrs. Julius Eichberg and Henry Suck, 





Preludes, op. 28, No. 6, 1, 23, 15, 17...........- Chopin. 
‘ Mr. Hugo Leonhard. 
Trio, op. 63, D minor.............. cece eee Schumann. 


Allegro, Scherzo, Andante. Finale. 
Messrs. Leonhard, Eichberg and Fries. 

The fresh and buoyant Beethoven Sonata, with the 
complete abandon of its dance-like Finale, was most en- 
livening. The Melody which Robert Franz heard ina 
synagogue, may or may not be of old Hebrew origin, but 
it is beautiful, and bol] where the minor opens into the 
major, and Franz has developed and enriched his theme 
by that tine instinct and consummate art he has of bring- 
ing out just what was in the germ. It was beautifully 
played. 

The Bach Concerto was listene1 to with a sincere and 
deep delight; especially the exquisite slow movement, 
although one of the violins seemed not so alive to what 
it had to utter as the other. Mr. Leonhard presented his 
bouquet of Chopin Preludes (three of the five, at least, 
were quite f:miliar ones) in a most tasteful and _appreci- 
ative manner; the last one has a singularly Mendels- 
sohnian cut for Chopin. Of the magnificent Schumann 
Trio, we can only say that it was finely rendered and 
mea deep impression as usual, 

The next Matinee will be on Friday, March 7. 





Tue MENDELssouN QuiNTETTE CLUB were greeted 
by a large and a responsive audience at the first 
of their Four Chamber Concerts, at the Meionaon, 
last Saturday evening. The programme, in accor- 
dance with the whole plan of the series, made up 
mostly from the works of new composers, was as 


follows: 

Quartet, No. %, in E, op. 10............06- Max Bruch. 

Allegro Maestoso, Andante quasi Adagio, Vivace 
m®* non tropno, Finale Vivace, 
Sacred Air, “Pour out thy heart before the Lord,” 
Molique. 
: Mr. Nelson Varley. 
Trio, No. 3, in B flat. For Piano, Violin and ’Cello. 
Bargiel. 
Moterato, Andante, Scherzo, Allegro, 
Elegie for Violoncello...........6.ceccceeeeece Bazzini. 
Rudolph Hennig. 

Quartet in A minor, Op. 29........... Franz Schubert. 

Allegro ma non troppo, Andante Menuetto, Allegro. 

We were only able to be present through the first 
two pieces, and we listened to those with sense of 
hearing so demoralized by winter winds and snow, 
that we could not tell whether we liked the Quartet 
by Bruch or not. -It seemed to make a good im- 
pression, Of Mr. Vartey it was clear enough that 
he never has sung more sweetly, purely and artisti- 
cally, and the Air by Molique is truly beautiful and 
noble; you could almost fancy it to be one that 
Mendelssohn had left, out from St, Pan’. Mr. Per- 
ABo was the pianist in the Trio by Bargiel.—The 
second concert is to-night, and this is the pro- 
gramme: 

Quartet in D minor, Op. 77...........00eeeeeees J. Raff. 

Moderato, Vivace, Andante, Allegro. 
Songs. . 
Miss Fairman. : 
Quartet Satz, in C minor, posthumous fragment. 


Franz Schubert. 
Hungarian Dances, composed by Brahms, meena 


for Violin and Piano............cccceccees Joachi 
Wiliiam Schultze. copes 
Quintet tm Fi, Opp. GO. oo sas cvcccsccccumece Rubinstein. 
a See oe 


aa Our New York letter comes tov late for this week. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 25.—Mr. WoLrsonn’s sev- of Chopin’s pieces charmingly, and Mr. Osgood’s contri- S ° | f { ° 
enth matinee, on Saturday afternoon, the 18th inst., was | bution of two Wagner songs [if songs they can be called} o } t t 1 a 0 I [ t S f 
not very well attended, owing to the riotous state of the | was quite acceptable. The Orchestra will, it is hoped, re- 
weather, The Symphony was ney sie — turn to us in April. DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
remarkably well rendered. Indeed Mr. Wolfsohn’s for FEB. 6.—Mr. W —— ? ‘ 

6 . 6.—Mr. LFSOHN’S hth Orchestral matinee 
is his clear interpretation of this master’s compositions. took place o ocaieamionen a aiedaaane B-fiat LATE SBT MUSIC, 
nue Vee agreed by ee _ — 7 sate Symphony was the chief feature of the programme. It Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
— ares ee hone ne ee did not receive nearly so nice an interpretation, nor such 
ential teeesthenan on tien smmtmmninds ail 6 ials skilful execution as Beethoven’s No.1 in the preceding Vv ith Pi A : 

ae 8 - h iy “ : the ienmatiat of it | Week. The Larghetto, however, was tolerably well ren- ocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 

<n ett eters dered. Weber’s Freischuete Overture was given with Beautiful Songs of a partly Sacred Character. 

Mr. JARVIS gave the third iy of his deries at Chick- | &7C4t force and correctness. Mr. Wolfsohn played an | Fairer than thee. 3. G toe. Waud. 35 
ering Hall on Saturday evening, Jan. 18, The programme Etude of Chopin's and Raff's ‘Valse Caprice,” in his sle- One Angel more in Heaven. 3. G tog, Kosewig. 30 
began with Beethoven's Sonata in C minor, for piano and | &@?t and graceful style. Gounod’s Saltarello, which | Over the Stars there is rest. For Alto voice. 3. 
violin: the executants were Messrs. Jarvis and Guhle- | ©!08¢4 the performance, was very pleasingly rendered. Dé to d. Abt. 30 
mann. This latter gentleman was somewhat careless in | 0” Tuesday, Jan. 28, “The Beethoven Society,” com- | Only a Step beyond. Song and Cho, 2. Ad 
his playing. But in the Adagio Cantabile the loveliness | POS€4 entirely of amateurs, and conducted by Mr. Wolf- toe. Hackleton, 30 
a 9 : sohn, gave an “Invitation Rehearsal” to their friends at | Under the Violets, Song & Cho. 3. G tod. 








J bliterate the performers en- | __ ; 
of the movement seemed to oblitera _— Natatorium Hall. The chorus is composed of about 60 or Webster, 30 
tirely from notice. In the Mozart Trio, for piano, clar- ih calli, Santer wih adlaticatnds< aiadiaatndiiisesds teien ‘ 
ionet and viola, the gentlemen who played the last two eta eS es Expressive Songs, for Concerts, de. 


nelle’’ was the principal selection. Generally the Mass Tite anshaniiie forget 3. Ebtof Rosewig. 30 


instruments were very successful. Mr. Jarvis played 


Tausig's second “Soiree de Vienne” magnificently. In | ¥“* ey em pang eoMys aaigeengs quelle Regret. 3. Ed toe. Linly. 30 
Vieuxtemps’ “Reverie” Mr. Guhlemann redeemed him- beautiful Gloria was enquictiaty PnOEs ee also was the Bring the Absent back to me. Song and Cho. 
self entirely. The Schumann “Andante with Variations,” Sanctus. The Credo was sung too fortissimo to make a 3. Dto f. Huntley. 30 
for two pianos, was exquisitely yet forcibly given by good impression. The other choral pieces were: Two | 1 i now who is coming tome. 8. G tog. 

choruses from Mozart’s “King Thamos”’; “The Water- M. F. . Smith. 30 


Messrs. Jarvis and Guhlemann. 

On Thursday, the 23rd, TuEo. THomMas began a series 
of four concerts at the Academy of Music. The audience 
was not large, owing to the shocking weather. The pro- 
gramme was the same as was given by the Orchestra at 
their first concert in this city: 


Lily” of Gade, and Schumann’s Wanderlied (which have ‘ 
been sung by the society at every one of their concerts Ballads in popular siyle. 

and hence need rest) ; Cherubini’s “Slumber Song,” and | Butterfly Song. In “Chilperic.” 3. A tog. 

the Spinning Song of Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” the Off enbach, 30 
last two by the female chorus, completed the choral part Molly Bawn Asthore. 3. Ebtof. 7 hompson. 380 
of the programme. Every nuinber was well done except Sing me an English Song. 8. F tof. Wrighton. 30 











: Overture to Tanmhaeueer”. oo... Wagner. | the Flying Dutchman” chorus,which wasquite ad, The | The Boy and Bird. 2. G tof, | Wawd. 40 
Invitation a la Danse [Weber].,<........+.+++ Berlioz. parts of the choir are very well balanced, though the Shooting Stars (Comic) Song an se SF 
Polonaise in E major......... cccpraainae so ¥eores Liszt. | bass might be a trifle stronger. The tenors are striking- F tof. Rosewig. 35 
ay — Night's Dream.” ly good and telling, which is a marvel, for it is common- | A Sweet Song with charming Lithographic Title, 

* Mendelssohn. ly the flimsy part of the choral structure of most socie- | Eyes of Summer Blue. 3. Ad tof. Blake. 40 
’ = ties. Miss Clara Lauderbach sang Beethoven’s “Wonne | ~ A fine Sea-Song. 
- le fll ——_ Daidone” a0 a. der Wehmuth” and “Mignon” remarkably well. Her | My Love he stands upon the Quay. 38. Bd to 
(OE I TSU UE eit» Strauss. voice is pure and sweet throughout its entire range; her i Sainton-Dolby. 40 
Two Polkar, SORES UNE Se. -->-->~ S Sima only fault is that her articulation is very imperfect in the New arrangement of a very popular Song. 
See wae cee ee oo ne upper register; at timesit is impossible to appreciate the sae i P 
Fackeltans, NO. 1.......0..0cscesccccessecs Meyerbeer. ee, em ee panes sen nena the soio | 1 Be Increase of Crime. 2. Bd to > eerie 
The Allegretto was redemanded, and certainly the Mid- | part in the Mass. Next Monday the “Creation” is to be Arr’d by J. C. J. 30 
summer Night’s Dream should have been, for the render- | given by the Handel & Haydn. Instrumental. 
pn ae pre pore tlic eran Prose “A ens FEB. 14,—At Mr. Wolfsohn’s ninth matinee, last Satur- Diamonds. 3 Salon Pieces, (from W eber’s Opera.) 
en ’ a F : sealleg | @ay afternoon, Beethoven’s Symphony in F [No. 8] “as No, 2. Preciosa. 4. D. 7 h. Ocsten, 50 
gment of the compliment. Miss Mehlig was recalled ’ <i i seg - Very tasteful arrangement of beautiful airs. 
ines tine Ries Doleuaion. given entire for the first time in Philadelphia. The per- Selocthonn teenn “Le Bak Comsite Offenbach 
The second Concert began with Schumann's 3rd Sym- pene was a thorough ee ihe pe insingzae annie Waltz. 3. ; Ch. Coote. 60 
phony, in E flat. It was never before played here entire, miliar “Allegretto Scherzando” being given with weer Quadrille, 3 Arhan. 50 
and so to many of the audience it was a fresh treat. The | ste and expression thanit was by Theodore Thomas's Lively, easy French music with no “heaviness” 
whole work is eloquently grand :; but grandest is the last orchestra at a very recent concert. Of course the tech- ‘ Brilliant Dance Music 
movement: all through its solemn introduction one can | ”/7¥¢ of the latter was more perfect, but the being, the a ‘ : ‘ 
see the sp rkling theme, till, like the sun from an Au- | #4 if you please, came more home to one in the render- | On the High Seas. Waltz. 3. _ Zichner. 
gust fog, it bursts forth to obscure all its predecessors. ing of Mr. Wolfsohn. a - « ea 4 New Vienna Waltzes. Violin and sae Sh pS 
. ss . 3 ka nd es e@ programme consisted of the Overture to “L’Etoile du = . 
Seat st oe ea ee oe ; es Nord,"of Meyerbeer ; Strauss’s “Wein, Weib and Gesang” | Honor the Ladies. (Ehret die ——, point ‘ 
the true artist. Mr. Osgood sang three songs by Schu- Wals (most beautifully rendered); and the March from 8 E y wae a . 
bert. Iam free to confess I do not like Mr. Osgood's “Midsummer Night's Dream.” In every selection the of ae moet roll pos oo oe 
singing; he lacks voice, and he slides so much as to ren- steady improvement of the Orchestra was seen. The : -< ae r ° ‘ Si 30 
der it at times positively tiresome. Mr, Jacobsohn play- ate 7 acomagen Apia Mr. Alfredo Barili, the young Editorial W by 3. Polk 3 ~ 30 
ed Ernst’s “Otello” Fantasia with proper spirit aa New York pianist. His selection was Weber's Concert- Thunder and Lig itning Polka. ° vi a 
effect. stueck, played here recently by Rubinstein. Of course to ~ nears “ oy bn 
At the concert on Saturday afternoon this was the pro- on sccm scen —— af 4 ogee sa pan nena printed notes and therefore less ex- 
gramme: pres ts cl He pnsettache be sae peti “4 pensive than other arrangements. 
Enteoduotion to the a4 Act of “Medea”... .Cherubini. On Monday evening last “Haydn's Creation” —e Doctrinen Waltzes. = a an 75 
Cshiarp Minor Sonatar nt nom Waethoven, | eitedatthe Academy of Music to a tremendous audience, | Ait du Rol. (Amaryllis.) Violin and Piand., 3. | 
Miss Mehlig. The solos were given by Mrs. Houston-West, Mr. Simpson lin 
, “Manfred” Overture, op. 15 wt eeceeccccees Schumann. and Mr. Aaron R. Taylor, the chorus being that of the ekttins ae Set Sen eum ee 
iia Mi ee out Na Wagner. Handel and Haydn Society, the whole under the baton of Ball Room.” 
Songs. ‘Spring Faith”’........sscsceeeeres Schubert. | Mr. Carl Sentz. Mrs. West was thoroughly successful in | The Fairy Sisters. Polka. 3. F. J. W. Turner. 30 
“The V a A cata Mozart, her efforts. “On mighty Pens’ was never so dramatical- Very pretty and fairy-like. 
Solo for Harp......... ce $n Godefroia. | 1¥ given here, but “With verdure clad” I have frequently | Puck, Galop Brilliant. 4. Ed. Schloesser, 50 
Mr. Lockwood. heard with greater pleasure. The only fault that can be | Good Old Times. Gavotte. 4. D.  Jungmann, 40 
enone Se. ee Strenes. ascribed to Mrs. West is a physical one; it is that her One of Jungmann’s delicate fancies. 
§ 4 » Uiarionet, Flute meg upper notes are too “reedy,”’ or, more correctly speak- Books. 
Overture: “Fingal’s Cave”............. Mendelssohn, | ing, forced. In the second part her singing was delight- 


ful; it was so intelligent and honest. She is the only i ¢ : 60 
The selection from the Raff Symphony was delightful; engeane I have ever heard sing the whole Oratorio. Y | Sr. Perer. An Oratorio. J. X. see - "5 
Mr. Simpson was also thoroughly good in his role. “In oards, 1. 


the Twilight portion especially; so delicate and dreamy ti th" bl 4 , i Cloth, 2.00 
< » lon ‘ : a ay. | Dative worth” was superbly sung and was heartily en- pun. oe 

a - ‘™ ong and tiresome Rienzi Ballet was most wenn cored. ‘Now vanish” he also sang with much warmth We may well be proud of a full-grown Oratorio. 

tifully rendered. Miss Mehlig played the “Moonlight” | of expression. Mr, A. R. Taylor of our city assumed the the work of an American, and having a 

Sonata with true poetic feeling, but her Allegretto” was Base solos. Occasionally he showed the effects of his promise of taking its place asnong works of an 

ane ’ P ong absence from the concert room, but generally his masters.”” Do not undertake it wit e idea 

a meagunal -_ slow. Mr. Osgood sang somewhat better singing was up to his old high standard. In the “Roll- that it is an easy Cantata. The composer did 

than usual; the second song indeed was very satisfac- | ing and foaming Billows” his magnificent voice display- not mean easy music. He meant classical and 

tory. The performance in the evening was, as to the or- | ¢ itself to great advantage. In some passages he lack- good music, which will cause and repay study. : 


eee lie ‘ canoe raenay | Cd fire; for example: “The flexible tiger appears” he os A wer 
ehestral part, entirely composed by works of Wagner. sang with the same expression as “With heey beasts | Musrcat Enrat stast. A Cantata. J. H. He — 50 
The programme began with the grand “Kaiser March.” | the ground is trod.” But in the duets inthe second part A Musical Comedy, in which the Enthusiast of- 
This was followed by the “Vorspiel” to Lohengrin. The | he was all that could be desired. fers his daughter’s hand as a L ped a = mu- 
“Vorspiel and Schluss-satz” from Tristan und Isolde w It only remains to say of this performance that the cho- sician. Very entertaining, and not difficult, 

ets nd ssocde Were | rus was feeble and unsteady generally; but “Achieved” 
entirely new to me, nor were the themes agreeable. “Der | and “The Heavens are telling’’ were fairly dsne. The Or- 
Ritt Der Walkueren” (played from the Manuscript mga was Tr a — West and Mr. Tay- ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees - ae: are were 
TOE ee . “ : RS sea maeal or were considerably fretted by their floundering, but | 1to 7. The key is marked with a capital letter as at. 
copy] was very well given. The Huldigungs march | Mr. Simpson did not appear to care and held himself | &c. -A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on 
closed the orchestral part. Miss Mehlig played a cluster | steadily throughout. Eustace. | the staff, an italic letter the highest note. if above the staff. 



































